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Police attack anti-capitalists in 
Jakata & Gothernberg: 

Maire Leadbeater talks about her arrest at the 


Indonesian conference, centre pages. 
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Dawn rains 
are back ' 



THE ATTEMPTED deportation of 10-year- 
old Cristine Tilo and her 21-year-old 
cousin Seneuefa Tilo (pictured), has 
brought the brutal reality of the racist 
Immigration Amendment Act 1999, into 
public view. 

This is not the first deportation since 
the end of the limited amnesty at the 
end of March, but it is the first to become 
front page news. 

Like the failed attempt to deport the 
Mila family to the PhiIippine^last year, 
this latest state-sponsored home inva¬ 
sion shows up the incompetence and 
callousness of the police and immigra¬ 
tion officials charged with hunting down 
and deporting "overstayers". ; 

We can expect more such cases ovei^ 
the coming months and beyond. 


continues on page 3 


















voices from the trenches 


Newspaper workers continue fight for union rights 


STRIKES BY newspaper workers around the country continued over 
the last week. 

130 Journalists at Auckland's New Zealand Herald struck for four 
days from Tuesday June 12. On Thursday they were joined by 20 
classified advertising workers. 

Also on Thursday, around 100 workers from Wellington's Domin¬ 
ion and Evening Standard were joined by representatives from the 
Christchurch Press as they marched to protested outside the board 
meeting of INL, the company that owns those papers. 

Meanwhile journalists at the New Zealand Press Association 
(NZPA) press agency are still in dispute. 

NZPA is controled by INL and by Herald owners Wilson and Horton. 

These disputes are all about much more than trying to win a wage 
increase higher than inflation—they are about defending workers' 
right to join a union collective contract. 

In all the disputes, employers are trying to exclude workers with 
any kind of supervisory role from being in the collective. 

At INL, they are also determined to stop the formation of a na¬ 
tional collective contract. 

DAVID COLYER talked with Herald journalist's delegate JAMES 
GARDINER, about some of the issues involved. 



HOW ARE THINGS GOING 
IN THE CAMPAIGN? 

I think there are signs now that 
our employer is taking us a bit 
more seriously. They’ve realised 
that we have the ability and the 
will to hit them where it hurts. 

WHAT EFFECT DID THE 
LATEST FOUR-DAY STRIKE 
HAVE ON YOUR MEM¬ 
BERS? 

It was really good for our 
members, I think that they’ve 
come away with a lot of heart. 
It’s a big workplace... and people 
have got to know each other on 
the picket line. 

A lot of those people had, until 
this year, never been on strike. 

There were some people that 
had barely started working at the 
Herald and they were courageous 
enough to join the union, know¬ 
ing that it would immediately 
involve them in industrial action 
in which they’d lose money. 

I READ THAT ADVERTISING 
STAFF WENT ON STRIKE ON 
THURSDAY. 

The other collective on the 
[inner city] site... is a group of 
just under 20 staff. They take 
adds over the telephone, they’re 
known as “in-bound sales”. 

There were similar issues in 
terms of who could be covered 
and who couldn’t. I think there 
was an attempt by the employer to 
cut off their collective and make it 
not available to new people. 

They came out on Thursday 
and were going to continue there 
action until tomorrow morning 
[Monday June 18]. 

I think they were itching to 
get out when they saw we went 


on Tuesday, but the company said 
they had another position put to 
them, so in good faith bargaining, 
they had to listen to the offer. 

But that still wasn’t satisfac¬ 
tory to them, so they joined us. 

They were some of the noisiest 
on the picket, they reality took to 
it with gusto. 

YOU MADE A REQUEST 
FOR LAILA HARRE TO 
COME DOWN TO THE PICK¬ 
ET LINE. 

Yes, we wanted to speak to her 
as acting minister of labour. 

Our perception is that the 
Employment Relations Act was 
failing to deliver its stated ob¬ 
jective of promoting collective 
bargaining. 

Because our employer was 
making the signing of any new 
collective agreement conditional 
on us agreeing to a whole lot of 
people being excluded from that 
collective. 

It appears to us that the Act 
is fundamentally flawed in that 
direction. 

We think the coverage clause 
should cover virtually anybody 
who works in a certain area, apart 
from genuine managers, who 
have the power to higher and 
fire and take disciplinary action 
against staff. 

DO YOU HAVE A SPECIFIC 
PROPOSAL TO THE GOV¬ 
ERNMENT IN TERMS OF 
CHANGING THE ACT? 

We certainly do in relation to 
what constitutes an employee. 

It seems that Wilson and Hor¬ 
ton [the company that owns the 
Herald] have found a loophole 
in the law. 


They are saying that because 
Wilson and Horton is the em¬ 
ployer, they can use Wilson and 
Horton employees from other 
newspapers to work at the Herald 
when the Herald is on strike. 

I don’t believe that was the 
intention of the law makers but if 
it was I hope they review that. 

We also believe they used il¬ 
legal scab labour as well, ie labour 
they wouldn’t normally use and 
only brought on because there 
was a strike. 

We’ve asked the union to look 
at seeking legal action over that. 

DO YOU SEE THIS ATTEMPT 
TO REDUCE THE NUMBER 
OF PEOPLE IN THE COL¬ 
LECTIVE AS PART OF A 
LONGER TERM ATTACK ON 
THE UNION? 

Of course it is. 

Any move to remove the right 
to bargain collectively from large 
chunks of a workforce is going 
to weaken the collective in the 
long term. 

And our people said it wouldn’t 
matter if they were offering us 
10%, we’re not going to sell out 
the future of this workplace. 

People have fought for dec¬ 
ades to get the conditions we’ve 
got now, since the start of last 
century. 

It hasn’t been an easy fight, 
none of those conditions we’ve 
got—we get an extra weeks an¬ 
nual leave, four weeks... we still 
get penal rates when we work on 
a Saturday or a Sunday; we get 
extra pay on statutory holidays, 
as well as a day off. 

Those things weren’t given 
away because the employer felt 


it was really neat to give those 
things to workers, it was because 
people fought for them. 

TV is a great example of an 
area where everybody went on 
individual contacts and conse¬ 
quently new employees in TV 
don’t get anywhere near the 
rewards they once could have 
expected. 

As you find anywhere were 
unions have been wiped out, the 
top managers get heaps more and 
the top stars get heaps more, but 
the majority get much less. 

And I guess that’s the pure 
capitalist model isn’t it? 

It’s not the way to feed families 
and pay mortgages and maintain 
decent standards of living. 

OTHER NEWSPAPERS ARE 
CURRENTLY IN DISPUTE, 
IS THERE A LOT OF INTER¬ 
ACTON AND SUPPORT? 

There was a coordinated as¬ 
pect to the campaign. 

The NZPA journalists—who 
are also fighting over issues of 
coverage—coordinated with our 
action to limit the amount of 
NZPA material that was available 
to the Herald. 

WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO 
DO NOW? 

We had a talk to the com¬ 
pany on Friday afternoon... we 
prepared a letter to them, to get 
it down in writing what [our] 
concerns were. 

We won’t call any action in 
the meantime, to give them an 
opportunity to respond. 

But we do still have the man¬ 
date from our people to call ac¬ 
tion at any time. We can turn up 
the heat if we have to. 
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what we think 


Dawn raids are back 

from front page 

The Tilo's story also highlights some of the 
many reasons why immigrants "overstay" 
their permits—in this case all theirfamily are 
New Zealand citizens. 

The public outcry around the case means 
that the Tilo families legal appeal against the 
deportation of their young family members 
has a good chance of success. 

But many hundreds of other people who 
have been, or will be, arrested will be de¬ 
ported without appeal. 

That's why everyone who was angered by 
this brutal dawn raid on the Tilo home should 
join the No Human is Illegal campaign. 

The campaign, which was started by Jus¬ 
tice for Refugees and Asylum Seekers and 
the Socialist Workers Organisation, has just 
launched a petition. 

The petition reads: "Since we believe 
that no human is illegal, we call on Helen 
Clark's government to stop the arrests and 
deportations of 'overstayers'. We want a full 
amnesty to be offered to all (not just some) 
'overstayers'." 

To help build the campaign No Human is 
Illegal is seeking endorsement from prominent 
activists, trade unionists and others on the left. 


Alliance should back strikers 


A ROW has erupted in the Alliance over 
Laila Harre being ordered to cancel a 
planned meeting with Herald striking. 

One of the greatest achievements of 
the Labour/Alliance coalition is supposed 
to be the Employment Relations Act, 
which is meant to encourage unions and 
collective agreements. 

So why won't Helen Clark and Jim 
Anderton let Harre discuss employment 
law with striking workers? 

It's got nothing to do with being 
"impartial". 

As Clark pointed out—when she was 
forced to defend Harre's visit to the Nel¬ 
son watersiders' picket—National always 
openly backed bosses in any dispute. 

Earlier in the year, Jim Sutton, Labour's 
minister of agriculture had no qualms 
about making a vicious attack on striking 
vets. 

And Helen Clark didn't seem to worry 
that people might consider her being 
helicoptered in to a Carter Holt Harvey 
factory opening as a sign that she was 
taking their side in the dispute with South 


Island watersiders. 

The real reason workers' picket lines 
are off limits for Labour and Alliance 
ministers is that Labour Party leaders, 
along with Jim Anderton, are committed 
to keeping capitalists happy. 

Most people in the Alliance are there 
because they want to be in a party that 
proudly takes the side of striking workers 
and other grassroots struggles. 

But Jim Anderton has always used his 
influence to kill off this activist approach 
and restrict the Alliance to a purely par¬ 
liamentary focus. 

Anderton's horrified reaction to the 
idea that the party council might have the 
right to overrule him, highlights his con¬ 
tempt for grassroots democracy—even in 
his own party. 

His approach is killing the Alliance. 

It's great to see Harre stand up to 
Anderton. 

Any move in the Alliance toward chal¬ 
lenging Labour and getting more involved 
in grass roots struggles, would give a 
huge boost to ail the left in Aotearoa. 


If you want to join or support the No Human is Illegal campaign, here's what you can do: Get copies of the petition; endorse the petition; 
get posters and leaflets; organise a speaker for a meeting of your union, religious group or ethnic association. 

* Contact Len (09) 634 3984 or email organiser@sworker.pl.net 


Nazi threat in Britain—lessons for Aotearoa 


HELEN CLARK and the Labour government love to compare 
themselves to British prime minister Tony Blair's "New Labour" 
government. 

When Blair won the recent election, Clark stressed the simi¬ 
larities between their outlook and their policies. She hopes the 
similarities will include her winning a second term as well. 

Unfortunately, being similar to Tony Blair is not something 
to be proud of. 

The article below, from Socialist Worker in Britain, tells how 
nazis have been able to build support because of the British 
Labour government's support for free market policies and racist 
immigration law's. 


THE NAZI British National¬ 
ist Party’s (BNP) success at the 
election in Oldham has horrified 
people in Britain. 

Nazis got 6,552 votes (16.4% ) 
in Oldham West and 5,091 votes 
(11.2%) in Oldham East. 

Though the BNP and Na¬ 
tional Front contested fewer 
seats than in 1997, and their 
total vote remained relatively 
small at 49,669 votes, the results 
in Oldham have sent an urgent 
warning. 

Their success shows how the 
filthiest forces can suddenly ex¬ 
ploit the tremendous bitterness 
people feel at desperate social 
conditions and at mainstream 
politicians. 


The underlying reason for 
the nazi BNP’s gains in Oldham 
is that people see their lives get¬ 
ting worse and no one in power 
is listening to them. 

The Labour and Tory [equiv¬ 
alent to National] vote plum¬ 
meted in Oldham—along with 
the turnout. 

That bitterness exists across 
Britain. It is concentrated in ar¬ 
eas where unemployment is high 
and wages low after two decades 
of Labour and Tory neglect. 

The BNP have tried to tap 
into that bitterness by launch¬ 
ing a campaign of terror against 
Asian and black people in Old¬ 
ham. 

They have incited racism. 


claiming that they are “standing 
up for white people”. 

In this, the nazis have ben¬ 
efited from the Tories’ racist 
anti-refugee rhetoric, echoed 
by Labour. 

The racism of these major 
parties has allowed the BNP to 
claim “respectability”, winning 
the votes of a substantial minor¬ 
ity of whites in Oldham. 

The key to preventing the na¬ 
zis from building further will be 
to confront them with a united 
show of strength by Asian, white 
and black people. 

This is what happened after 
the BNP won a council by-elec¬ 
tion in Tower Hamlets, east 
London, in 1993. 

A united campaign set about 
exposing the nazi policies of the 
BNP, showing that they were not 
only against black people, but 
trade unions and the National 
Health System. And that they 
were for big business. 

The Anti Nazi League mobi¬ 
lised white trade unionists and 
anti-racists alongside Asian and 
black people in a direct fight 
against the BNP. 

That meant countering its 


propaganda, erasing racist graf¬ 
fiti, and creating an anti-nazi cli¬ 
mate in workplaces, schools and 
estates. Eventually it built the 
necessary forces to oppose the 
nazis’ marches and activities. 

The result, the BNP vote 
collapsed. 

Part of this successful anti- 
nazi fight was socialists and 
trade unionists organising to 
defend and improve the condi¬ 
tions of working people, black 
and white. 

This was crucial to providing 
an antidote to the despair the 
nazis feed off. There was a series 
of concerted campaigns around 
housing, defending youth facili¬ 
ties and saving a vital commu¬ 
nity centre. 

Socialists built those fight- 
backs, and they involved black 
and white people. They showed 
that the nazis had no answers 
to the problems people faced, 
but united action by working 
people did. 

This is the strategy that so¬ 
cialists, trade unions and the 
Anti Nazi League will be im¬ 
plementing to counter the nazi 
threat in Oldham. 
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No justice for workers 

Judge lets killer off, blames union for picket death 



CHRISTINE CLARKE 


by DAVID COLYER 

DEREK POWELL'S big, expensive 
four wheel drive roared towards 
the picket line, he only slammed 
on the breaks a few meters 
away. 

A picketer who approached 
Powell to explain that watersiders 
were fighting to stop their jobs 
being taken by casuals, and that 
the picket would only hold him 
up for a few minutes, was not well 
received. 

Putting his foot down Powell 
surged forward, right up to the 
picket line. 

Picketers surrounded the front 
of the vehicle, some were resting 
on the bonnet. 

The general consensus was 
that if he was going to behave 
in such an intimidating manner, 
he could bloody well wait a bit 
longer. 

But Powell—a company man¬ 
ager—had no intention of letting 
a union picket line get in the way 
of his money making. 

He put his foot down again. 

People jumped or were 
knocked aside. Powell’s vehicle 
rose up, and then fell. A terrible 
scream pieced the air. Powell 
zoomed off. 

Christine Clark was left lying 
unconscious on a broken placard. 
She died a couple of days later. 

This is what I saw on Decem¬ 
ber 29,1999. 

The same version of events 
was told by witness after witness 
when Powell was put on trial for 
manslaughter. 


That’s why he was found 
guilty. 

But with the help of his lawyer 
Philip Hall, Powell used his sen¬ 
tencing as a second trial. 

Hall hadn’t been able to con¬ 
vince a jury, but judge Panckhurst 
apparently agreed with every 
word. 

Panckhurst accepted the lie 
that there had been some form of 
“violence” on the picket line that 
caused Powell “stress”. 

Even though Powell never left 
his vehicle, Hall claimed that, “he 
had been abused and attacked by 
picketers.” 

Powell and Hall said he was 
scared because of people crowd¬ 
ing round the front of his vehicle, 
but he also claims that when he 
ran Christine down, he thought 
there was no one in front of 
him. 

Panckhurst couldn’t reverse the 
jury’s verdict, so he did the next best 
thing, he handed out a sentence of 
nine months periodic detention. 

Powell’s sentancing shows yet 
again that workers will never get 
justice from courts that are run by 
and for the wealthy elite. 

Labour’s Employment Re¬ 
lations Act has increased re¬ 
strictions on worker’s freedom 
to strike, it also increased the 
involvement of the courts in in¬ 
dustrial disputes. 

For example, Herald journal¬ 
ists are looking to court action to 
stop strike breakers. 

A different aspect of the Lyt¬ 
telton port dispute shows an 
alternative legal wrangling. 


The picket line Christine died 
defending wasn’t just people 
standing around with placards. 

We were determined to stop 
casual workers, that were be¬ 
ing brought in to relace union 
members, from loading coal. The 
picket was backed up by all the 
unions in the port putting a ban 
on the coal. 

This meant the coal barges 
never even got into port. And the 
non-union workers were never 
called in. 


All of these actions are illegal. 
So was the one day strike that all 
the unions in the port took on 
Christine’s funeral. 

But the port company never 
tried to prosecute anyone for the 
strikes. They knew it would only 
create more problems. 

The Lyttelton workers won, 
because they stood together and 
refused to let anti-strike laws 
stop them from using the most 
effective weapons in the fight 
for jobs. 


Bluff picketers continue struggle for union jobs 


by MARVIN HUBBARD 

SUNDAY AFTERNOON, June 
3, six of us travelled to 
Invercargill from Dunedin. 
We came from a variety of 
backgrounds, aged from our 
early twenties to mid fifties, 
and our political affiliations 
were just as varied. 

What we had in common 
was a determination to op¬ 
pose Carter Holt's attempts to 
use Mainland Stevedoring to 
break the New Zealand Water¬ 
side Workers Union (NZWWU) 
and casualise the workforce at 
South Island ports. 

The Bluff protest was organ¬ 
ised by local people spontane¬ 
ously reacting to the casualisa- 
tion of employment and the 


threat of job losses. 

On Monday morning we ar¬ 
rived at the entrance to Bluff's 
harbour shortly after 6 am. 

Approximately 50 union 
members, in response to the 
Court injunction, stayed well 
away from the port entrance. 

But because a good number 
of local non-Union supporters 
showed up there were well 
over 50 supporters by 7 am, 
when the Mainland Stevedor¬ 
ing workers were due. 

Neville Corkery, a local activ¬ 
ist, spoke encouraging people 
to take part in a sit down pro¬ 
test, but to keep it completely 
non-violent and peaceful. 

When the vehicle carrying 
Mainland Stevedoring work¬ 
ers and police arrived a large 


group of us, at least 35 people, 
sat down and linked arms. 

We blocked the Harbour en¬ 
trance for over half an hour—a 
small but significant victory in 
the war the bosses are waging 
against working people! 

The police were quite 
rough in clearing the road. 
One women was kicked in 
the ribs so hard that her ribs 
were damaged and kidneys 
were bruised. 

I was handcuffed in the wet 
grass to a low railing so that 
I could neither sit nor stand. 
But that did not last long once 
the TV cameras started taking 
pictures of me in that awkward 
position. 

The police arrested five of 
us. We were taken to Inver¬ 


cargill, where we were charged 
with disorderly conduct, liable 
to cause violence. 

We are pleading not guilty 
because it is untrue that we 
intended or were in any way 
provoking violence. We were 
promoting peaceful non-vio¬ 
lent civil disobedience. 

Carter Holt's bosses had 
thought that the resistance to 
their attack on New Zealand 
workers was over. Bluff showed 
that the fight is not over but 
just beginning. 

It is up to working people 
around the country to continue 
this struggle and stop Carter 
Holt's attempts to smash the 
union movement. 

Working class solidarity is 
the key to the future! 
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international 


Colombia —tens of thousands join anti-IMFprotests 


THE CONFERENCE in Indonesia (see 
centre pages) shows that protests against 
globalisation and neo-liberalism are 
the preserve of the richer industrialised 
countries. 

Indonesia is far from alone in suffering 
from neo-liberal free market policies, and 
the accompanying dictates of bodies like the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF). 

In Colombia last week massive protests 
swept the country against savage cuts de¬ 
manded by the IMF. 

Tens of thousands of workers and students 
in the Latin American country marched 
through the streets of most major towns 
against a cuts package agreed between the 
IMF and the government of President An¬ 
dreas Pastrana. 

In the capital, Bogota, protesters attacked 
some plush business headquarters buildings 


as military helicopters buzzed the city. And 
in the town of Bucaramanga demonstrators 
blocked roads and fought with riot police. 

The government is imposing a $US 4 bil¬ 
lion austerity package which will slash jobs 
and already threadbare public services. 

The cuts are the price demanded by the IMF 
for loans to help stabilise the country’s currency 
and ensure the bankers continue to get their 
interest payments on previous debts. 

The austerity measures come at the same 
time as the US-backed Plan Colombia moves 
into operation in the country. 

This $US 1.3 billion military aid package 
is, say the US and Colombian governments, 
about eradicating cocaine production. 

In reality Plan Colombia is about help¬ 
ing the Colombian regime smash left wing 
guerrilla movements that have won effective 
control of significant parts of the country. 


The guerrilla movements have won sup¬ 
port on the back of the devastation caused 
in Colombia by neo-liberalism. 

The same devastation has sparked fierce 
resistance by workers and trade unions in the 
country’s cities, a resistance which has been 
targeted by right wing paramilitaries who 
have murdered thousands of trade union 
activists in recent years. 

Despite the repression workers continue 
to fight back. The latest austerity measures 
have already sparked major strikes, with 
some 300,000 teachers and 125,000 health 
workers on strike or on work to rule over 
the last month. 

Gloria Ramirez, president of the Colom¬ 
bian Federation of Teachers, said the strikes 
and last week’s demonstrations were against 
“the entire neo-liberal model being imposed 
on this country”. 


Spain —"Bush go home!" 

THOUSANDS OF people marched though the Spanish capital, 
Madrid, on Sunday June 11 to protest against this week's visit of 
US president George W Bush. 

Bush arrived in Spain on Tuesday on the first part of a European 
tour that was also to take him to the European Union leaders' sum¬ 
mit in Gothenburg in Sweden on Thursday June 14. 

"Bush go home!" chanted Spanish protesters, and, "No to neolib¬ 
eral globalisation. No to the destruction of the climate"—a reference 
to Bush's rejection of even the mild Kyoto agreement to cut the 
greenhouse gas emissions which cause global warming. 

A major series of anti-globalisation conferences and demonstra¬ 
tions was planned for Gothenburg when Bush arrived there. 

Meanwhile across Europe activists are continuing to build for 
what should be the biggest anti-capitalist protest yet, at the G8 
richest countries' summit in Genoa in Italy in July. 


Unions prepare for Genoa 


AS THE newly elected Silvio 
Berlusconi lines up one of 
the most right wing cabinets 
in post war history, the G8 
summit in Genoa and the 
planned protest against it, 
is front page news in Italy 
almost permanently. 

It has become the rallying 
point for all who oppose what 
Berlusconi stands for. Civil 
servants’ union activists are 
building a trade union move¬ 
ment against the G8. 

The trades union council in 


the steel town of Brescia have 
affiliated to the organising com¬ 
mittee for Genoa. 

Firefighters in Genoa have 
been asked to train the police 
in high pressure hosing. 

The firefighters’ re¬ 
sponse—they are striking on 
July 20 saying “Our organi¬ 
sation is ready to fight any 
imposition which forces fire¬ 
fighters to carry out public 
order duties against people 
demonstrating against the 
summit” 
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Armed police attack anti-capitalists in Indonesia and Sweden 


Eyewitness account—Paul Kellog, Canada 





ALL PROTEST pictures on this page 
are from Goternburg. 


WHAT WAS THE PURPOSE OF 
THE CONFERENCE? 

It was billed as discussing “the 
neo-liberal agenda”, I suppose we 
usually talk about “globalisation”, 
or “the free market”. 

Looking at the poster in front of 
me, it says: “Neo-liberal globalisa¬ 
tion = victory for capital. What we 
need is globalisation resistance”. 

I think a lot of movements 
around the world have caught up 
with that particular slogan, “glo¬ 
balise resistance”, so it was very 
much in tune with that. 

It’s full title was “Asia Pacific 
People’s Solidarity Conference, 
People’s struggle against neo-lib- 
eralism and militarism in Indonesia 
and Asia Pacific.” 

WHAT WERE THE SESSIONS 
ON? 

A lot of the sessions were 
working through the impact of 
globalisation on the developed 
countries and on developing 
countries. 

What was really good about 
the discussions is that we were 
participating in the Third World, 
with people active in struggle in 
the Third World, talking about the 
issues as they impact on all of us. 

We were about to have a ses¬ 
sion on militarism when the police 


INDONESIAN POLICE brutally 
smashed up a conference on 
globalisation last week. 

The conference in Jakarta was 
aimed at building resistance to 
the market in a country which has 
been hard hit by the madness of 
capitalism. 

Over 80 million people in In¬ 
donesia still live on less than $US 
1 a day, three years after the eco¬ 
nomic collapse and revolt which 
toppled the dictator Suharto. 

Police smashed their way into 
the conference on Friday June 8 
and arrested dozens of delegates 
at gunpoint. 

Among those arrested was 
PAUL KELLOG editor of Socialist 
Worker's Canadian sister paper. 
He sent a message by e-mail from 
Jakarta on the Sunday: 

1IT IS now 48 hours since the 
police raid on a peaceful anti¬ 
globalisation conference. Ninety 
conference participants, including 
more than 30 foreign nationals 


came. 

WHAT HAS BEEN THE IM¬ 
PACT OF GLOBALISATION 
ON INDONESIA—IN A FEW 
WORDS? 

Casualisation of the workforce, 
huge price rises, absolutely out of 
control debt, rising levels of poverty, 
inflation, major social disruption. 

And of course in Indonesia, 
at the moment, there is complete 
political instability, because there 
is no force in the current elite that 
represents the wishes or needs of 
the people. 

The major struggle at the mo¬ 
ment is against the “New Order”, 
that’s Suharto’s old regime. 

There’s evidence that the old 
regime is still powerful in terms of 
its corporate control and its control 
over political life and its control 
over security forces—that’s the 
scary thing. 

HOW DOES WAHID [THE 
CURRENT PRESIDENT] FIT 
IN TO THAT? 

He has some human rights, 
democratic credentials, from 
past roles. But he seems to be 
ineffectual. 

In terms of really taking control 
of the police and military, he’s not 
been able to do that. 


(one of who was a four year old 
girl), were surrounded for two 
hours by an unknown number of 
police. 

The Asia-Pacific People’s Soli¬ 
darity Conference was midway 
through the second day of its 
scheduled four days. 

The foreign nationals, myself 
included, were ushered at gun¬ 
point into waiting police vehicles. 
We foreign nationals have many 
connections, embassies, access to 
the media, solidarity organisations 
abroad. Our Indonesian hosts have 
none of that. 

They are carrying on the fight 
against globalisation in extremely 
difficult circumstances. 

Two hours after the 32 foreign 
nationals had been removed to 
Jakarta central police station some 
50 members of a right wing militia 
armed with swords and machetes 
descended on the unarmed Indo¬ 
nesia Centre for Social Reform 
members in the conference. 



MAIRE talks to journalists after 
arriving at Auckland airport. 


IS HIS FACTION OPPOSED TO 
THE “NEW ORDER ”, OR IS IT 
INTERMINGLED WITH IT? 

He’s not taking a strong stand 
against it. That’s the crucial test, 
he could decide to join with the 
pro-democracy forces and work 
with them. 

There is no one in the elite provid¬ 
ing strong democratic leadership. 

And that’s why groups like 
the PRD (People’s Democratic 
Party), although they are small, are 
increasingly important. 

They offer a totally different 
solution. And they are growing 
in respect, despite, or perhaps be¬ 
cause of the repression. 

THE STRUGGLE AGAINST 
SUHARTO WAS BROUGHT TO 
A HEAD BY THE ECONOMIC 
CRISIS AND DEMANDS FROM 
THE WORLD BANK AND IMF 


The police did not intervene at 
any point to stop the attack. 

After I was released from police 
custody I talked to Dita Sari, a well 
known trade union militant in In¬ 
donesia who was at the conference, 
about the attack, 

She told me, “Two hours after 
you left 30 to 50 men who called 
themselves the Alliance of the 
Islamic Youth attacked us. They 
had knives and swords, and they 
came into our conference room 
just like the police had done, but 
this time they hit us with knives 
and with sticks. 

“Some people were bleed¬ 
ing and some were hurt. One 
had an artery in the neck nearly 
severed. Fundamentally nothing 
has changed since Suharto went 
down. 

“The method may be different, 
but the essence, this violent repres¬ 
sion, is still there. Even though it is 
carried out in a different way the 
repression against those who are 


THAT SUHARTO REMOVE 
THE SUBSIDIES ON STABLE 
GOODS. 

Yes. It’s almost going back to 
that again as they are talking now 
about raising fuel prices. There’s 
going to be increasing ferment and 
demonstrations. 

THAT’S WHAT THE RECENT 
WORKERS’ DEMONSTRA¬ 
TIONS WERE ABOUT? 

No they were actually about a 
redundancy law. 

But one of my new friends e- 
mailed me today that there were 
also going to be demonstrations 
against the fuel price hike. 

WHAT’S HAPPENED POLIT¬ 
ICALLY SINCE SUHARTO 
FELL? 

Since Suharto fell there’s been an 
opening up of democratic space. 

Which means that it’s possible to 
have open [political] discussions. 

You’ve seen a huge uprising 
in terms of people taking oppor¬ 
tunities to hold demonstrations, 
whether it be against a corrupt 
local governor or labour issues—a 
whole range of things. People are 
out on the streets demonstrating. 
And there is greater dialogue in 
the media. 

I don’t think you can under¬ 
estimate the importance of that 
democratic space, even though it’s 
got its limits, as the break up the 
conference and the treatment of 


considered a political enemy is 
continuing. This is part of the politi¬ 
cal challenge that we face.” 

Nowhere is the damage caused 
by market madness more evident 
than in the crowded, impoverished 
streets of Jakarta. The terrible eco¬ 
nomic crisis that has gripped this 
country since 1997 is leading to a 
disintegration of political stability 
and an extreme polarisation. 

If the current rulers and the 
various right wing militias have 
their way this country could de¬ 
scend into a hell far worse than 
we saw in the 1990s in the former 
Yugoslavia. 

But the courageous activists 
who are challenging the market, 
the political repression, the right 
wing and the police with whom 
they work hand in glove, opens up 
another possibility—an Indonesia 
where solidarity cuts across the 
current divisions and unites the 
poor and oppressed against those 
living off their misery.” 

Aotearoa 

the organisers illustrate. 

And I would think that, having 
opened up that democratic space, 
even the most repressive regime 
can’t turn that off again. 

We can expect to see ongoing 
mobilisations, and that’s where the 
international solidarity can be so 
helpful and important. 

NOW THAT YOU’RE BACK, 
WHAT CAN WE DO HERE? 

We have to try and understand 
more about what’s happening 
groups over there, and build which¬ 
ever links we have, through our un¬ 
ions or political parties and so on. 

WHAT’S THE WAY FORWARD 
IN INDONESIA, AS THE RIGHT 
IS RALLYING, TO ENSURE 
THE DEMOCRATIC SPACE 
DOESN'T DISAPPEAR? 

That’s what I think our friends 
in Indonesia are working hard on. 

They are joining together in a 
whole range of coalitions... across 
a whole range of groups. They’ll be 
pursuing the struggle at all sorts of 
levels, human rights, democracy, 
labour issues and the rest. 

We can do our bit by becom¬ 
ing aware of what they’re doing, 
by holding demonstrations in 
solidarity, by getting the word out, 
by going to the next conference 
maybe! 

The work we do here against 
globalisation is part of a common 
struggle. 


Eyewitness account—Maire Leadbeater, 

DAVID COLYER spoke to MAIRE LEADBEATER, well-know human rights 
activist and Auckland city councillor, who was the only New Zealander 
at the conference. 



Police open fire at European summit 


by VAUGHAN GUNSON 

ANYONE WHO believes in basic democratic rights, 
will have been horrified by the savage police 
violence that led to the gunning down of three 
protesters outside the European Union (EU) summit 
in Gothenburg, Sweden over the weekend of June 
15-18. 

Two of the protesters suffered minor injuries, 
while the other is in a serious condition in hospital 
with gunshot wounds to the stomach. 

The Swedish police had resorted to violence—in¬ 
cluding baton charges and the use of horses and 
dogs—to stop thousands of anti-capitalist demon¬ 
strators getting near the conference centre where 
the EU summit was being held. 

At this totally undemocratic forum, European 
leaders gathered to push public sector privatisations, 
immigration controls and the expansion of EU influ¬ 
ence into Eastern Europe. 

Eastern European countries, including Czecho¬ 
slovakia, Poland and Hungary, are being considered 
for membership of the EU, but only as “second-class 
members” who will be dictated to in the interests of 
Western capital. 

Thousands of anti-capitalists had travelled to 
Gothenburg to voice their opposition to this free 
market/neo-liberal agenda, designed to increase 
the profits of the multinational corporations at 
the expense of working class people and the en¬ 
vironment. 

A statement by “Gothenburg Action 2001”, a coali¬ 


tion formed to organise the protests, said: 

“We protest against the undemocratic EU and we 
say ‘No’ to giving neo-liberal politics, in the form of 
the European Monetary Union, the dignity of con¬ 
stitutional law. 

“We oppose the transformation of the public sector 
and our environment into nothing more than market 
commodities. 

“We oppose the militarisation of the EU, racism 
and the construction of a ‘Fortress Europe’.” 

Many had also come to Gothenburg to protest 
the presence of US President, George Bush, at the 
summit. 

Bush’s missile defence plan, and the US’s deci¬ 
sion not to ratify the Kyoto agreement on reducing 
greenhouse gas emissions, has provoked massive anger 
among ordinary people. 

The day after the shooting 25,000 people marched 
to reclaim the streets of Gothenburg under the banner 
of “For Another Europe”. 

The protests in Gothenburg show that the anti¬ 
capitalist movement is growing and spreading to 
more countries. 

The next major protest will be in Genoa against 
the G-8 summit of the eight most powerful countries 
in the world. 

In order to counter what will be a huge police pres¬ 
ence, protest organisations are hoping to mobilise the 
union movement from throughout Europe. 

A real show of strength by thousands of organised 
workers will make the police think twice before they 
resort to violence. 
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Critics of capitalism 

The pioneers of socialist utopia 


by MATTHEW COOKSON 

THE barbarity and injustice of 
capitalism have produced many 
different visions of an alternative 
kind of society over the last two 
centuries. One of the first groups 
of thinkers to challenge the 
priorities of an early capitalism 
was Saint-Simon, Charles Fourier 
and Robert Owen. They later 
became known as the utopian 
socialists. 

They all wrote in the early 
part of the 19 lh century after the 
French Revolution as the indus¬ 
trial revolution was transforming 
the world. The new capitalist sys¬ 
tem brought progress and wealth 
alongside great poverty and suf¬ 
fering. Thousands of people were 
herded into unsafe and unhealthy 
workplaces and exploited for the 
profits of the capitalists. 

The disparity between wealth 
and poverty led Saint-Simon, 
Fourier and Owen to rail against 
capitalism and identify with the 
poor and the oppressed. They ar¬ 
gued that the needs of everybody 
could be met because of the new 
technology and ways of working 
that capitalism had produced. 
But millions still lived in poverty 
and starvation because capitalism 
put profit first. For Saint-Simon 
the world was divided between 
“workers” and “idlers”. The 
“idlers”, such as the aristocracy, 
were those who lived off the 
backs of those who worked. 

Fie included factory owners, 
merchants and bankers amongst 
those who worked. But as the so¬ 
cialist Frederick Engels pointed 



SAINT-SIMON 


out in the late 19 th century, “what 
interests him first and above all 
things is the lot of the largest 
and poorest class”. Saint-Simon 
argued for a new society based 
on cooperative production. His 
vision was one of the first socialist 
attempts to find an alternative to 
capitalism. 

Fourier also argued for the 
anarchy of capitalism to be re¬ 
placed by a rational society in 
which human beings could be in 
“harmony” with one another. Fie 
said, “Social progress occurs by 
virtue of the progress of women 
towards liberty, and social decline 
by virtue of decreases in the lib¬ 
erty of women.” Fourier planned 
a “utopian” society called a “pha- 
lanstere”. 

In this society everybody was 
to have the vote, all children were 
to be given the same education 
and people would swap jobs 
so they didn’t become tired or 
bored. Robert Owen went further 
than Fourier in trying to build a 
new society. As a wealthy Eng- 



ROBERT OWEN 


lish factory owner he had direct 
experience of the exploitation of 
working people. Owen believed 
that all the wealth inside capi¬ 
talism was “the creation of the 
working class” and it belonged 
to them. 

In 1800 he opened a new 
cotton mill in New Lanark, on 
the banks of the River Clyde 
in Scotland. Fie decided to turn 
the mill and the community that 
had developed around it into an 
experiment in rational and hu¬ 
mane methods of production. Fie 
cut the working day, paid higher 
wages than other bosses, set up in¬ 
fant schools for workers’ children 
and built decent housing. 

Engels stressed the impor¬ 
tance of the work of the three 
great utopian socialists in provid¬ 
ing a key inspiration for himself 
and Karl Marx, who together 
developed the ideas of socialism. 
He also argued against the limita¬ 
tions in their ideas and plans for 
change. The Utopians saw that 
capitalism created misery for 


workers. But they were writing 
before the great working class 
struggles that broke out later in 
the century, so they didn’t focus 
on the ability of workers to chal¬ 
lenge the system. 

They believed that simply 
pointing out the insanity of capi¬ 
talism was all that was required 
to bring about change. Both 
Fourier and Owen tried to cre¬ 
ate their new societies within the 
capitalist system. The pressures 
of the outside world caused these 
plans to fail. 

Fourier attempted to win 
capitalists to backing his “pha- 
lansteres” but they ignored his 
plans to benefit everyone, pre¬ 
ferring profits for a few. Owen’s 
New Lanark experiment had to 
make profits to stay in business. 
Workers still worked long hours 
and did backbreaking labour. As 
Owen himself said, "The people 
are slaves at my mercy.” 

His experimental egalitarian 
“colonies” in America all failed. 
He then returned to England, 
“turned directly to the working 
class” and fought for the rights 
of working people for the next 30 
years. The ideas of the Utopians 
provided the beginning of a so¬ 
cialist alternative to capitalism. 

But they looked to a few 
enlightened individuals to bring 
about change and not to the peo¬ 
ple who created all the wealth in 
society. By the 1840s capitalism 
had created a working class that 
had the capacity to seize control 
of the factories and produce 
goods and services to satisfy 
people’s needs. 


letter 


THE REASON I am writing to 

Socialist Worker is that I wish to 
raise awareness regarding how 
the Employment Relations Act 
effects workers. 

I am presently employed as a 
caregiver in an elderly hospital 
that employs over sixty people. 

Five years ago the hospital 
changed management. When 
this happened all the staff mem¬ 
bers were fired and then re¬ 
hired, this was on condition that 
workers accepted a pay cut of 
over twenty percent. 

Back then workers at the hos¬ 
pital had already lost privileges 
such as penal rates and special 
allowances thanks to National's 


Employment Contracts Act 

Fortunately, with the Employ¬ 
ment Relations Act conditions 
for workers at the hospital have 
improved slightly. 

Union membership has almost 
doubled and after eight months 
of negotiations we have received 
a 2.5% increase in wages. This is 
the first pay rise in five years. 

Now, I am not very good 
with maths but I do know that 
inflation has gone up more 
than 2.5% in the last five years. 
Inflation has gone up more than 
3% this year alone, so in fact 
we have gone backwards not 
forward. 

Management had been prom¬ 


ising a pay rise for the last three 
years, but we had to threaten 
strike action before manage¬ 
ment would actually listen to 
us. 

In the end, union members 
voted for the slight increase be¬ 
cause most people did not want 
to go on strike because we were 
worried that the elderly that 
we cared for would be effected. 
However, most workers were not 
happy with the increase. 

The union told workers that 
the new contract is valid for two 
years unless the government 
increases funding, which is only 
going to increase by 0.5% this 
year. 


Under the current legislation 
workers are now powerless to 
strike because we do not have 
the freedom to strike over politi¬ 
cal issues. 

I would like to end this letter 
by saying that nurses and health 
workers, who work in such a de¬ 
manding industry, need to unite 
together. 

They should fight for an in¬ 
crease in health funding by 
breaking the law and going on 
strike. 

Otherwise we risk going back¬ 
wards even more while being 
fooled by government propa¬ 
ganda. 

NORTHLAND CAREGIVER 
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Naomi Klein to speak in Aotearoa 


NAOMI KLEIN, author of the 
anti-capitalist classic. No Logo: 
Taking Aim at the Brand Bullies, 

will be on a promotional tour in 
Aotearoa during July. 

Klein, an award winning Cana¬ 
dian journalist, became interna¬ 
tionally famous when her book, 
on the growing anti-corporate 
movement, hit the shelves around 
the time of the massive anti¬ 
capitalist protests in Seattle in 
November 1999. 

The Alliance are organising 
two public meetings with her: 
Auckland on July 4 and Welling¬ 
ton on July 5. 


Their notice states: 

“The Alliance Party has un¬ 
dertaken to organise these meet¬ 
ings and is inviting groups and 
individuals concerned about the 
process of corporate dominated 
globalisation to join with us in 
making these meetings as suc¬ 
cessful as possible. 

“We see this as an important 
opportunity to deepen the public 
discussion on issues such as the 
free trade agreement with Hong 
Kong currently being negotiated 
and similar agreements proposed 
with the United States and other 
countries.” 


WELLINGTON MEETING 

Co-chaired by Alliance Minister 
Matt Robson and union leader 
Maxine Gay. 

7pm Thurs July 5, Wellington 
Girls College Hall, Pipitea St, 
City. 

Organiser: Anna Sutherland 
ph daytime (04) 470 6654 or 
021 323467. anna.Sutherland® 
alliance.org.nz 


AUCKLAND MEETING 

Co-chaired by Alliance Minister 
Laila Harre and Maori rights 
activist Syd Jackson. 

8pm Wed July 4, Mt Eden War 
Memorial Hall, 489 Dominion 
Rd, Mt Eden. 

Organiser: Sally Griffin, Alliance 
Office, 147 Great North Rd, 
Auckland, ph (09) 361 3754. 
sally.griffin@alliance.org.nz 


Leaflets and posters are available for distribution from the local 
meeting organisers. 

For further information on the tour nationally contact Mike Treen 
at (04) 471 9931 or 021890175. mike.treen@yahoo.co.nz 


Signs of a bad mood rising 



No Logo 
Naomi Klein 

This review by JUDITH ORR was 
first published in Socialist Review 
March 2000 

"WORLD LEADERS can't have 
lunch together these days 
without somebody organising 
a counter-summit," says Naomi 
Klein in No Logo, which captures 
the anti-capitalist mood so well 
it seems unbelievable that it 
was written before the "Battle 
of Seattle". 

Seattle crystallised the "bad 
mood rising" that Klein argues 
has been going for some time. 

She argues that "anti-corpo¬ 
ratism is the brand of politics 
capturing the imagination of the 
next generation" and the stories 
she tells of companies like Nike 
and Starbucks explain why Seat¬ 
tle's "robocops" had to protect 
them from protesters. 

She also exposes the distorted 
priorities of a system that sees 
$250 million spent every year 
on marketing Nike, while 1.3 bil¬ 
lion people survive on less than 
$1 a day. 

Klein concentrates on the 
marketing of a few big brands: 
how they send reps into inner 
city areas to pick up ideas from 
black youth and, to the horror 
of campaigners, even co-opt 
aspects of rebellion, feminism, 
anti-racism and alternative music 
into their advertising. 

She then goes on to describe 
the shift to subcontracting by 
companies like Levis and Nike 
eager to cut costs. 

But, Klein writes, "production 
has a pesky way of never quite 
being transcended entirely." 

She then travels to Indonesia, 
the Philippines, Latin America— 
anywhere where anonymous 


factories, often in tax free, 
labour law exempt "export 
processing zones" produce for 
some of the most famous labels 
in the world. 

Here Klein meets workers 
who secretly smuggle out tags 
that will identify where finished 
clothes will go. 

When workers hear how 
much a pair of trainers or jeans 
that they stitch will sell for, some 
weep with despair. 

They live and work in con¬ 
ditions more akin to the 19 th 
Century Industrial Revolution 
in Britain—in some dormitories 
the girls' beds are no more than 
rectangles painted on the floor, 
like a car park. 

But despite these conditions 
and the repression the workers 
experience, there is a growing 
feeling that they deserve better. 

The solidarity they have re¬ 
ceived from anti-sweatshop 
campaigns, especially in the US, 
has fuelled this confidence. She 
celebrates the fact that people 
can find out about, and feel soli¬ 
darity with, workers thousands 
of miles away. 

Klein exposes the power of 
big business to impose frighten¬ 
ing censorship. 

K Mart is the biggest retailer 
in the world. If it doesn't like 
an album or video cover then 
it refuses to put it on sale. As a 
result some bands make "K Mart 
versions" with safe covers or 
even cutting certain tracks. 

At its most dangerous the 
power of corporations is used 
to shape education and scientific 
research. 

Channel One's programmes 
and ads are broadcast in 12,000 
US schools reaching around 8 
million pupils. 

Viewing is compulsory, and 
the volume is preset and unad- 


justable! 

Channel One, of course, 
charges double for these ads, as 
they have a captive and poten¬ 
tially lucrative audience. 

And there are the schools with 
fast food chains like Pizza Hut and 
McDonald's on the premises. 

Not content with this access, 
companies lay down conditions: 
they will not accept vouchers 
from children on federal lunch 
schemes. 

Poorer kids on such schemes 
may not even be able to eat an 
unbranded pizza in the school 
cafeteria because many are for¬ 
bidden to serve any pizzas or 
burgers as it is deemed "unfair 
competition"! 

Klein describes the example 
of research commissioned by 
Boots, from a doctor at the 
University of California, hoping 
to prove their thyroid drug was 
more effective than the (much 
cheaper) generic one. 

The results showed that the 
opposite was the case. 

Boots blocked the publication 
of the article and were backed by 
the university, who didn't want 
to lose sponsorship money! 

The important results were 
only published when the deal 
was exposed in the Wall Street 
Journal. 

But this book is more than a 
catalogue of horror stories. 

Klein makes it clear that all 
the time there is resistance to 
what is happening and that 


resistance is growing. 

She looks at everything from 
the first strike at a McDonald's 
(by mainly teenage workers) 
when an older worker was bul¬ 
lied by the manager (they won), 
to US students whose campaign 
forced Pepsi to disengage with 
Burma, and the UPS (United 
Parcel Service) strike and Reclaim 
the Streets. 

The only problem is that all 
these are treated as just different 
aspects of struggle. 

The UPS strike—which shut 
down one of the worlds biggest 
multinationals, ushering a new 
militancy among American trade 
unions—isn't seen as any more 
significant than a Reclaim the 
Streets road block. 

So although Klein acknowl¬ 
edges the importance of class in 
places and quotes the words of 
a union organiser in the Philip¬ 
pines—"The most significant 
way to solve these problems lies 
with the workers themselves, 
inside the factory"—her own 
emphasis is more often on con¬ 
sumer boycotts, publicity seeking 
stunts or legal battles. 

This is the fundamental flaw 
of the book. 

But what Klein does brilliantly 
is express the rage that so many 
people feel about what is going 
on in the world. 

She gives us ammunition 
against the bosses and the gov¬ 
ernments who seem to act as 
their poodles. 
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notices 


1951 WHARF LOCKOUT EXHIBITION 

A SOPHISTICATED audio-visual display marking the 50 th anniversary of the 1951 
Waterfront Lockout and supporting strikes is being brought to Auckland. 


AT: School of Creative & Performing Arts at the 
former TVNZ studios at 74 Shortland St. 

If IIEN: Thurs June 14, to Sat August 25. Mon - Fri 
9am - 5pm and Saturday 11am - 4pm. 

- ENTRANCE IS FREE - 



THE 1951 lockout taking place 
against a backdrop of Cold War 
and Korean War, was the biggest 
and most bitter industrial 
confrontation in New Zealand’s 
history. It began in February 
and lasted five months through 
to July. At its peak up to 22,000 
workers were taking action of 
some kind. 

Across the Tasman, port 
workers throughout Australia 
refused to handle NZ shipping. In 
Auckland, a newspaper editorial 
stated that where necessary, 
armed police should open fire 
on demonstrators. 

A 90 minute documentary on 
the dispute will be transmitted 
by TVi in July. 

This exhibition, which 
opened in Wellington in March, 
has been assembled by the NZ 
Film Archive in conjunction 
with the Trade Union History 
Project. It is a sophisticated 
audio-visual display featuring 
cartoons, photos, reproductions 


of newspaper coverage and the 
prolific but illegal underground 
press. 

In many cases the source 
material obtained has rarely 
been seen in the public eye. 
The shadow of the Emergency 
Regulations enforced during 
the confrontation reached 
over decades and many of the 
veterans of ’51 maintained the 
secrecy of their involvement. 

Rather like Parihaka, the 
story is to a certain extent 
“buried history”, the official 
record being held as the official 
truth for many years. 

The stunning images and Cold 
War rhetoric of the period are 
brought to life in this exhibition, 
providing a salutary lesson 
on the thin line between the 
hand of the State and individual 
liberty. 

The moving image aspect 
is covered with illegally shot 
footage of union gatherings and 
street assemblies and parades— 


some of it shot in colour—as well 
as archival footage profiling Cold 
War NZ and excerpts from NZ 
documentary films. 

While the exhibition is na¬ 
tional in its focus, most of the 


film footage shot by union mem¬ 
bers in 1951 was done in Auck¬ 
land—around the waterfront, 
outside the Town Hall, in Myers 
Park, Carlaw Park and the Auck¬ 
land Domain. 


1981 The Touv^20 Years on 

Anniversary Programme at Grey Lynn Community Centre, Richmond 
Road, Grey Lynn, Auckland, 27th and 28th July 2001 


FRIDAY 27TH JULY 

7.00pm 

Drinks/nibbles 

7.30pm 

Screening of PATU with opening comments from Tom Newnham 
Entry by Koha (donation to cover expenses) 


SATURDAY 28TH JULY 


9.00am - 7pm 

Photo Exhibition from the tour will be open all day for viewing 
along with various memorabilia from the tour protests (If you have 
anything to display please bring it along or see the phone numbers 
below—photos, posters, banners, badges, shields, PR24's, chest 
protectors, helmets etc etc) 

1,00pm - 4pm 

Impressions of 1981 and South Africa Today. "Open Microphone"— 
everyone welcome to have a say (5 mins max each person) 
Opening Remarks by John Minto 
4.00pm - 6.00pm 

Where are the front lines of struggle in 2001 ? "Open Microphone" 
for groups and individuals to present issues/ideas in a soapbox 
forum (5 mins max time each person) 

8.00pm to Midnight - Party 

Musical items from various groups with dancing and celebration 

(A liquor licence is being soughtj 

Entry by Koha (donation to cover expenses) 


Please help spread the word about this weekend. We don't have 
an advertising budget and we are relying on word of mouth to 
get the message out. 


Can you help? 

A working bee is being held at 
Grey Lynn Community Centre 
from 1 pm on Friday afternoon 
27 July to set the centre up for 
the weekend. Ph Margaret (09) 
8385881 if you can help 
Memorabilia—do you have 
anything to loan? Phone 


Margaret at the above number. 
Items to suggest for the evening 
entertainment Phone Jim at (09) 
8284517 If you want an electronic 
copy of this notice to help spread 
the word then please email: 
jbminto@xtra.co.nz 
If you are coming from out of 
town and need a billet Ph John 
(09) 8463173. 


■ TOUR ANNIVERSARY COMMITTEE 
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talking union 


A FAIR SWAP? 


by DON FRANKS 

OVER THE next two years 
the government will spend 
more than $20 million on 
employment mediation and 
dispute resolution. 

Why blow millions on me¬ 
diation at a time when public 
health and education services 
are starved of funding? 

When last year saw only 
21 strikes—the lowest since 
1935—why such huge invest¬ 
ment in dispute resolution? 

A low strike year doesn't 
mean workers are all happy. 

Professional firefighters 
grind out a seven year struggle 
for their contract, journalists 
march off to defend their col¬ 
lective contract, wharfies battle 
armed police to save their jobs 
and on it goes, as it always does 
under capitalism. 

Bosses are driven to maxim¬ 
ise profits in competition with 
other businesses and can only 
do this by trying to drive down 
pay and conditions. 

In their turn, workers resist 
in order to get by. 

Today workers' resistance is 
made more difficult by Labour's 
anti-strike law; the Employ¬ 
ment Relations Act. 

This makes all strikes other 
than those for a contract il¬ 
legal. Unionists who strike 
illegally can be punished by 
imprisonment or fines. 

Even when striking for a 
contract, unions have to give 
40 days notice before stopping 
work. 

The government claims that 
their alternative of mediation 
will: "Promote good employ¬ 
ment relations, with mutual re¬ 
spect and confidence between 
employers and unions." 

In other words it's a fair 


swap for withholding our right 
to strike. 

But the government's own 
research tells a different story, 
proving that strikes are the 
most effective way that work¬ 
ers can win more money. 

A graph tracing the lines of 
both real wage rises and strikes 
from 1960 to 1990 shows the 
two lines follow each other 
almost exactly. 

Money is not the only issue. 

Strikes have been used by 
workers to win many things. 

Widespread strike action 
forced the Muldoon govern¬ 
ment to pull back on plans to 
increase the power of the SIS. 

Under the last National 
government, continual strike 
action by masses of teachers 
eventually forced the scrap¬ 
ping of the hated bulk funding 
scheme. 

Mediation between employ¬ 
ers and workers could not have 
won any of those gains. 

Instead, mediation under¬ 
mines workers' solidarity by in¬ 
dividualising disputes. It takes 
power away from open mass 
workers' meetings and removes 
itto small confidential hearings 
in closed offices. 

I don't have the hard data, 
but its my recollection that in 
the '70s—when workers had 
the freedom to strike and 
used it—we were able to get 
over half sacked workers re¬ 
instated. 

During the first six months 
of the Employment Relations 
Act, 2,219 applications for as¬ 
sistance were completed by the 
mediation service. 

Personal grievances over 
unjustified dismissal were the 
predominant type of applica¬ 
tion but only 75 workers got 
reinstated. 
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SOCIALISM 

Capitalism is a system of exploitation 
which generates inequality, crisis and 
war. Although workers create society’s 
wealth, it is controlled by the ruling class 
for its own selfish ends. 

Socialism can only be built when 
the working class takes control of social 
wealth and democratically plans its 
production and distribution to meet hu¬ 
man needs, not private profits. This will 
eliminate all class divisions in society. 

Stalinist countries such as China 
and Cuba, just like the former Soviet 
Union and the Eastern bloc, have noth¬ 
ing to do with socialism. They are state 
capitalist. We support the struggles of 
workers against every dictatorial stalinist 
ruling class. 


REVOLUTION NOT REFORMISM 
The present system cannot be 
reformed to end exploitation and 
oppression, contrary to what Alliance, 
Labour and union leaders claim. It 
must be overthrown by the working 
class. 

Capitalism's parliament, army, 
police and judiciary protect the ruling 
class. These institutions cannot be 
taken over and used by the working 
class. 

To pave the way to socialism the 
working class needs a new kind of 
state - a democratic workers state 
based on workers councils and work¬ 
ers militia. 


INTERNATIONALISM 
Workers in every country are exploited 
by capitalism, so the struggle for 
socialism is global. 


We campaign for solidarity with 
workers in other countries. We fight 
racism and imperialism. We oppose 
all immigration controls. We support 
all genuine national liberation strug¬ 
gles. 

We are internationalists because 
socialism depends on spreading 
working class revolutions around the 
world. 

LIBERATION FROM OPPRESSION 
We fight for democratic rights. We op¬ 
pose the oppression of women, Maori, 
Pacific Islanders, lesbians and gays. 

All forms of oppression are used to 
divide the working class. 

We support the right of all 
oppressed groups to organise for 
their own defence. Their liberation is 
essential to socialist revolution and 
impossible without it. 

TINO RANGATIRATANGA 

We support the struggle for Maori self 

determination. 

The government’s approach to 
Treaty claims has benefited a Maori 
elite while doing little for working 
class Maori. 

Tino rangatiratanga cannot be 
achieved within capitalism. It will only 
become a reality with the establish¬ 
ment of a workers state. 

REVOLUTIONARY PARTY 
To achieve socialism the most militant 
sections of the working class have to 
be organised into a mass revolution¬ 
ary socialist party. 

We are in the early stages of build¬ 
ing such a party through involvement 
in the day-to-day struggles of workers 
and the oppressed. 

The Socialist Workers Organisa¬ 
tion must grow in size and influence 
to provide leadership in the struggle 
for working class self-emancipation. 

We need to revitalise the unions 
with a rank-and-file movement. 

If you like our ideas and want to 
fight for socialism, then join us. 


Get involved with the 
Socialist Workers Organisation 


★ NORTHLAND 


Phone Vaughan: (09) 433 8897 


Phone Gordon: 972 2296 
for details. 

EranrggTCnCTg 

Phone Don: 385 5268 


Meets 7.30pm every Wednesday 
at the Methodist Mission, Queen 
St (opp. Town Hall). 




Phone Jonah: 453 6434 


Phone Len: 634 3984 


★ ROTORUA 


Phone Bernie: 345 9853 


★ WELLINGTON 


Meets 7.30pm every Monday 
at Rm 2 Crossways (back 
entrance), Elizabeth St, Mt 
Victoria. 


★ NATIONAL OFFICE 


SWO members elsewhere in NZ 
and our sister organisations over¬ 
seas can be contacted through the 
SWO's national office. 

Phone: (09) 634 3984. 

Fax: (09) 634 3936. 

Write: Box 13-685 Auckland. 
Email: socialist-worker@pl.net 


SWO Web-site http://www.crosswinds.net/~swonz 
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ANTI-CAPITALISM IN AOTEAROA 


socialism 2001, the Socialist 
Workers Organisation's annual hui 
of socialist discussion and debate, 
will be held in Auckland over the 
weekend of June 22-24. 

Last year's socialism 2000 was 
held last May, just a few months 
after the celebrated "Battle of 
Seattle" protests against the 
World Trade Organisation. 

But whether the anti-capital¬ 
ist movement would continue to 
grow was still uncertain. 

Today we can look back on 
over a year and a half of massive 
protests, strikes, and uprisings 
against the free market policies 
of capitalist globalisation. 

Around the world a "new 
left" has emerged for the first 
time since the 1960s, and it is 
reshaping politics, for the bet¬ 
ter. Hundreds of thousands of 
ordinary people are demanding 
a world where the needs of 
people and planet come before 
those of profit. 

socialism 2001 is a chance to 
study these events and discuss how 
to build the fledgling anti-capital¬ 


ist movement in Aotearoa. 

Because it takes more than 
one conference to build a move¬ 
ment, the Socialist Workers 
Organisation is organising or 
supporting a range of events in 
Auckland in the two weeks after 
socialism. 

We are also planning a sec¬ 
ond Anti-Capitalist Conference 
on Saturday September 22, to 
follow on the success of the one 
last year. 

The Anti-Capitalism Confer¬ 
ence is open to everyone active 
or interested in the anti-capital¬ 
ist, anti-globalisation and other 
struggles against the system. 

Last years event was prob¬ 
ably this country's biggest and 
most exciting left conference in 
recent years. 

Like last year, the Anti-Capital¬ 
ist Conference will be a send-off 
for a delegation from Aotearoa 
to attend protests in Australia. 
This time it's the Commonwealth 
Heads of Government meeting 
and the related Commonwealth 
business forum. 


Stop CHOGM, blockade 
the business forum 


TENS OF Thousands of Australians 
will be mobilising to protest 
against the Commonwealth 
Business Forum (CBF) meetings 
in Melbourne on October 3-5, and 
CHOGM (Commonwealth Heads 
of Government) in Brisbane on 
October 6. 

The CBF is a meeting of bosses 
from the 700 largest corporations 
in the Commonwealth. The CBF 
says it “works with the World 
Trade Organisation towards the 
removal of barriers to trade and 
for access to markets and invest¬ 
ment”. 

Activists in Melbourne are 
already organising for a blockade 
of the CBF’s meeting. 

CFIOGM is the biggest meet¬ 
ing of world leaders taking place 
before the World Trade Organisa¬ 
tion talks in November. 

Anti-capitalists can have an 
enormous impact and demand 
that the commonwealth rulers 
pull out of the WTO talks under 
the spotlight of a massive media 
presence. 

Jubilee Australia—which calls 




ANTI-CAPITALIST and union banners on Auckland's May Day protest 

After socialism 2001- 
events to keep you active: 


for the cancellation of Third 
World debt—is mobilising for 
CHOGM. 

The world leaders gathered at 
CHOGM have the power to di¬ 
rect the International Monetary 
Fund and World Bank to abolish 
the debt. 

The SWO wants to help build 
a broad campaign to send a del¬ 
egation to Australia and to hold 
solidarity protests here. 


Tuesday June 26: 

2:30pm, Freedom to Strike 
campaign stall outside the 
main entrance to Auckland 
hospital. 

7:30pm, Indonesian Human 
Rights Coalition meeting. Maire 
Leadbeater reports back on Asia 
Pacific Solidarity conference. 
Grey Lynn Community Centre, 
Richmond Rd. 

Wednesday June 27: 

7:30pm, Socialist Workers 
Organisation (SWO) Auckland 
Branch meeting: No Human 
is Illegal. Methodist City 
Mission, opposite Town Hall 
on Queen St. 

Friday June 29: 

12-1pm, No Human is Illegal 
campaign event, outside Imm¬ 
igration Service, 450 Queen St. 

Saturday June 30: 

12noon, No Human is Illegal 
campaign event Aotea Sq. 


Tuesday July 3: 

7:30pm, SWO Auckland Branch 
meeting: Naomi Klein & the 
Anti-Capitalist Movement. 
Methodist City Mission, Queen 
St, opposite Town Hall. 

Wednesday July 4: 

8pm, Naomi Klein public 
meeting. Mt Eden War 
memorial Hall, 489 Dominion 
Rd, Mt Eden. 

Saturday July 7: 

12 noon, Palestinian Human 
Rights protest, Aotea Sq. 

Sunday July 8: 

1pm, Living Marxism discussion 
group: Ant i-Ca p i ta I ism 
& the Revolutionary Party. 
Socialist Centre, 86 Princes St, 
Onehunga. 

Monday July 9: 

7am, Freedom to Strike 
campaign stall outside 
Watersiders Union meeting. 
Maritime Club, ANZAC Ave. 
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★ IF YOU LIKED READING THIS PAPER, 
THEN SEND IN THIS FORM: 

J I want to join the Socialist Workers Organisation 

□ I want to subscribe to Socialist Worker 

Posted to you every fortnight. Enclose (30 for year, (15 six months. 

NAME... PHONE. 


ADDRESS.. 


| Post to SWO, Box 13-685 Auckland. Phone: (09) 634 3984 Email: sacialist-worker@pl.net 



















